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A MEMORIAL CONCERNING OUR DEAR FRIEND 
CALEB RUSSELL, BY PRAIRIE GROVE MONTH- 
LY MEETING, READ IN THE LATE ILLINOIS 
YEARLY MEETING. 


While nothing that can be said or written 
will benefit the departed, yet sometimes a 
testimony concerning those whose lives have 
been a blessing to the community may be an 
encouragement to the living. With this feel- 
ing we prepare a brief memorial concerning 
our beloved friend Caleb Russell. He was the 
son of Thomas and Sarah Russell, born in 
Frederic county, Maryland, Third month 
12th, 1804. He died at his home in Wayne 
township, Henry county, Iowa, First month 
2d, 1880, aged nearly 76. On the 22d of 
Second month, 1833, he was married to Har- 
riet A. Fairfax, who died on the 6th of Sixth 
month, 1839, and on the 8th of Sixth month, 
1843; he was united in marriage with Eliza- 
beth Matthews, who survives him. He re- 
moved with his family from Loudoun county, 
Virginia, and located here in 1855, where, 
with a few other Friends from Virginia and 
Maryland, they established a Friends’ Meet- 
ing, which for a time was held alternately in 
private houses, where he was ever found a 
diligent attender; he lived not only to see a 
Monthly and Quarterly, but a Yearly Meet. 
tng established in the West, and enjoyed its 
attendance. He was deeply interested in 
promoting education in his locality, using his 
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influence and personal efforts to aid and bless 
the rising generation, many of whom, doubt- 
less, gratefully remember him. He was en- 
dowed with a fine intellect, well cultivated, 
combined with noble, moral, and religious 
sentiments, which gave his counsel weight in 
the community. He occupied several positions 
of trust in the county at different periods, the 
duties of which he fulfilled with fidelity. In 
our Society he was a useful member, fillin 
different places of trust to satisfaction, and 
for several years he was a valued Elder. He 
was remarkable for his decision and dignity 
of character, and no less for his gentle and 
courteous bearing; gave his sympathy and 
influence to various reforms, especially those 
of temperance, peace, and woman’s elevation. 
For several months before the close of his 
life his physical strength, without much pain, 
had been gradually failing. : Only a few days 
previous to his passing to the higher life, to 
some friends who visited him, he spoke very 
gratefully of the many comforts he was - 
blessed with, of the kindness of his'friends, 
and the tender attention his beloved family 
had fgiven him, and then added: “It has 
been my earnest desire, that through all my 
afflictions I might be favored to retain my 
reason and consciousness te the last, and thus 
far my desire has been granted; but now,” 
he added, with strong emphasis and deep 
emotion, tears falling from his eyes, “now my 
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eer is that I may be able in truth to say, | The objections raised against these meet~ 
eavenly Father, not my will, but Thine be | ings are such as the low estimate of woman 
done.” The emotion with which these words |in that age would justify. The women 
were spoken and the solemnity following | members of the Society of Friends became 
made a deep and lasting impression on those | the champions of the sex in thus maintaining 
present, He had the consolation of having | their right to transact the business of the 
all his children with him, the eldest living at | church that most concerns themselves, though 
a distance, arrived a few days before his close. | it was gravely charged against them “ that 
After expressing his gratitude in being per-| in these meetings things were sometimes dis- 
mitted to see his son once more, he said: “I | closed that it was not proper for the young 
am ready to go, just waiting the summons.” | women to hear,” and that “some had been a 
Only a few hours before he passed away he | little too forward to meddle with affairs prop- 
said to those around him: “Oh, could you | erly belonging to the men.” 

but see what I do.” as though some vision of | Others joined with Wilkinson and Story, > 
the future dawned upon his sight. Retaining | and a schism arose in the North of England, 
his consciousness to the last, his purified spirit | which at length spread to London. Many 
returned to God who gave it. who were not strict livers,and were unwill- 

His remains were interred in Friends’ cem- | ing to submit to church discipline joined with 
etery, at Prairie Grove, after the close of a| them. Sewell, who was personally acquainted 
large meeting, leaving the impression: He | with John Wilkiason, expresses surprise that 
is not dead, but liveth. such a man should be found in their society. 

Later, there was a Thomas Wilkinson who 
lived at Beckfoot, Cumberland. He was a 
“serviceable minister in the Society, and an 
exemplary Christian.” For non-payment of 
tithes he suffered long imprisonments in Car- 
lisle and London jails. His death occurred 
in 1731. 

The author of the sketch tells us that “in 
Fourth month, 1751, Thomas Wilkinson (most 
probably a grandson of the above) was born,” 
at Yanwath, a secluded and primitive village 
in Westmoreland, on the banks of the Ea- 
mont, a small river flowing out of Ulls water 
and forming for several miles the boundary 
between Cumberland and Westmoreland.” 

His early life and its contracted influences 
are thus described in his correspondence : 

“R. B. had spoken of me as his school- 
fellow ; he was mistaken. He might see me 
at Kendal, for I often went there to the Quar- 
terly Meeting when very young; but, alas! 
I was never at any school from home. An 
old woman in the next village taught me to 
read; and a few weeks to write, and a few 
weeks to learn arithmetic was what I got. 
My humble minded father, without any) 
views for my advancement in life, intended™~ 
me to manage his estate, and having never 
gone a day to school himself, thought a little 
learning was sufficient for me; and I do not 
repine at his determination. I may have es- 
caped much by not having been exposed to a 
public life. can often thankful I did not 
embark on the world’s boisterous sea, when 
such numbers are overset with stronger tackle 
than mine. If I can preserve a well regu- 
lated mind, and obtain evidence of the ap- 
probation of my Maker, Iam happy. As to 
the good things of this life, it was early the 
earnest wish of my heart to obtain a few 
friends, sincere, affectionate, and intelligent.’ A 































From Friend’s Quarterly Examiner. 
THOMAS WILKINSON. 

Our English friends interested in reviving 
the memory of departed worthies who, a cen- 
tury ago and earlier, gave character and dig- 
nity to the profession they adorned, are doin 
a work for the Society of Friends that should 
call forth our gratitude. 

Of Thomas Wilkinson we are told that 
he lived upon a small estate of 40 acres which 
he inherited from his fathers, in the delight- 
ful lake country of the north of England, 
and that he was the friend of Wordsworth. 

The first mention of the name among 
Friends, is of one John Wilkinson, who, in 
1688, in connection with John Story, both 
eampeaie became dissatisfied with George 

ox, chiefly about the management of church 
affairs, he being intent upon instituting disci- 

line meetings which they insisted were need- 
ess, believing that every one ought to be guid- 
ed by thespirit of God in his own mind, and 
not governed by the rules of man. 

These two Friends were also opposed to the 
Women’s Meeting, which had been estab- 
lished as early as 1665, for the care of the 
poor, and of the widows and orphans made 
so by the devastations of the plague. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that the 
beginning of our separate meetings was in the 
cause of humanity, conforming more nearly 
to the Dorcas and other benevolent societies 
in which so large a portion of the women of 
every denomination of Christians are found 
laboring at the present time. 

The old record states that “the most grave 
and solid women of the church,” met once a 
week in London, for that service, and from 
this grew monthly meetings which were ex- 
tended to other parts of England. 
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This youthful aspiration was abundantly 
realized. It was his lot to enjoy an intimate 
acquaintance and correspondence with some 
eminent in the Religious Society to which he 
belonged, as well as some of the philanthro- 
pic and literary characters of the day. An 
extract or two from his letters will show T. 
Wilkinson’s manner of life. 

“ We have, at length, some traces of spring 
(6th of Fourth month, 1784); the primrose 
under the hedge begins to open her modest 
flower, the buds begin to swell, and the birds 
to build ; yet we have still a white horizon, 
the mountain tops resign not their snows. The 
happiest season of the year with me is now 
commencing—I mean that in which I am at 
the plow ; my horses pace soberly on before, 
the larks sing above my head, and the furrow 
falls at my side, and the face of nature and 
my own mind seem to wear a sweet and cheer- 
ful tranquillity. I should be happy, my 
friend, were it not that I have sometimes to 
chide myself with a slacknessoof duty—not 
much, indeed, to my fellow creatures; but 
with a forgetfulness, a falling back from that 
zeal for the Kingdom with which I am some- 
times favored.” 

“ Kighth month, 16th, 1789.—Yesterday I 
parted without regret from a close acquain- 
tance —I set by my scythe for this year. I 
have often this sason seen the dark blue 
mountains before the sun, and his rising em- 


broider them with gold. I have had many a 


good sleep in the shade among fragrant grass 
and refreshing breezes, and though closely 
engaged in what may be thought heavy work, 
I was sensible of the enjoyments of life with 
uninterrupted health, for which blessing may 
I be truly thankful.” 

He was very regular in his attendance of 
religious meetings, frequently going to the 
Quarterly Meeting at Kendal on foot, allowing 
some one else to ride his pony—the distance 
about thirty miles. On one occasion he con- 
ceived the idea, whilst plowing in the morn- 
ing, of making the passage of the mountains 
in a straight line for Kendal. 

“T set off after dinner, having a young 
man with me. We took to the fields, by de- 
grees ascended the hills, and from thence to 
the mountains, keeping a direct line till the 
Lake of Haweswater came across our way. 
Rounding one end we proceeded, striking the 
turnpike road one mile from Kendal. My 
companion counted that we had crossed 
eighty-seven hedges or mountain walls, and 
waded eleven becks.” 

From the seclusion of life at Yanwath, at 
thirty-four years of age Wilkinson rode his 
pony to London, to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing of 1785. On setting out on so formida- 

‘ble a journey, he says: “My Mother shed 


tears, and my sisters looked as long as I was 
in sight. At Kendal I met Elihu Robinson, 


‘whose friendship is very dear to me, and we 


rode on together.” This independent mode 
of traveling afforded opportunities of inspect- 
ing places of interest. ‘Took the head gar- 
dener with me as guide through the walks 
of Shenstone at the Leasowes. He pointed 
out all the best stations, informed me of dis- 
tant objects, and related anecdotes of the 
poet. Visited at Halesowen the grave of the 
gentle Shenstone.” This visit to the Leas- 
owes suggested to his mind the pleasant walks 
he afterwards laid out by his own river 
Eamont. 

Space will not admit of our inserting his 
notes of various places and people. ‘“ Pass- 
ing Barnet the roads now became all in mo- 
tion, every one but ourselves going at full 
speed. Very dry roads and high winds cover 
us poor pilgrims with dust, so that we arrived 
at Islington like men coming from a far 
country. Here, after brushing, washing, and 
refreshing, we took coach and rolled away 
into London. Stopped at my kind friend 
John Abraham’s, who with true hospitality 
showed me my rooms, and that they were 
free to any of my friends.” 

During Wilkinson’s sojourn in the metrop- 
olis he visited with intelligent interest the 
principal objects. Speaking of the vastness 
of London, which he had seen from the top 
of St. Paul’s, whither he had been conducted 
by his friend Jacob Boak, who had twice de- 
clined the office of Sheriff of London, he 
says: 

“Some faint idea may be formed of the 
populousness of London from the fact that 
one thousand hackney coaches and five hun- 
dred chairs are employed to accommodate 
the inhabitants. But an affecting contrast to 
all this splendor is the almost naked and 
miserable negro prostrate at many a corner. 
At the first glance of such a heap of wretch- 
edness we hardly conceive it to be a human 
being. Had my lot been cast in London, 
and affluence added thereto, the first of all 
public objects with me would have been to 
build an asylum for the old or disabled A fri- 
can. I breakfasted one morning with my 
friend Dr. Thornton, previous to his sailing 
for the Island of Tortola: he is a warm advo- 
cate of the abolition of the slave trade. 
Coming out of meeting one evening I made 
myself known to Richard Shackleton, of Bal- 
litore. We drank tea together. He treated 
me with much kindness, and almost engaged 
me to go to Ballitore. Next morning I 
breakfasted with him, his daughter Sally, 
Samuel Emlen, Thomas Rose. etc.” 

Returning by a different route, Wilkinson 
visited Chatsworth and other places. But 
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Ackworth interested him most. “I saw the 
children, three hundred and forty in number, 
in their various schools, reading, writing, 
spinning, and knitting. Also at play; and 
their decorum was truly pleasing. Indeed, I 
could scarcely view without tears of satisfac- 
tion these lovely hopes of a rising age. 

“ Arriving at Kendal, spent the evening in 
social converse at our beloved friend Isaac 
Wilson’s, it being the first time he had been 
left behind not able to join his friends to the 
Yearly Meeting.” 

In 1787 Wilkinson again set out, under 
much feeling at parting from his aged mother 
and sisters, having been requested to accom- 
pany John Pemberton and David Ducat on 
a tour of religious service in the Highlands. 
Proceeding on horseback, Wilkinson fre- 
quently rode in advance of the others to 
make arrangements, to engage rooms for their 
meetings to give notice from house to house, 
to look out lodgings, ete. 

They met with some coldness and rude 
treatment in some of the Lowland towns, but 
with true kindness and hospitality in the 
Highlands, especially from the families of 
Major Munro, and of the minister, David 
Campbell, at Southend, who allowed his kirk 
for the meetings although they returned 
again and ayain to hold them ; and also from 
the family of the Duke of Argyll, who al- 
lowed the meetings in their private grounds 
ina large shed, having seats arranged for 
the people. Amongst many instances of 
thoughtful attention, the Duchess told Wil- 
kinson at parting that they were going into a 
poor country, where they would scarcely meet 
with wheaten bread, and she desired Lady 
Augusta to supply them with some. When 
William Forster visited these parts twenty- 
four years afterwards he found the people re- 
tained a veneration for Friends from a recol- 
lection of the visit of John Pemberton and 
his companions. 

In the intervals of religious service Wil- 
kinson made the ascent of Ben Lomond, The 
Cobbler, and Ben Nevis, and visited many 
places of interest on their route. But space 
will not allow of further gleanings from this 
interesting tour, an account of which was 

ublished in Wilkinson’s “Tours to the 
ritish Mountains.” 

The poet Wordsworth and his sister were 
familiar with the manuscript of this tour 
long before it was published, which was not 
till 1823, though the account of the religious 
service was published in 1811. 

The Wordsworths, with Coleridge in a gig, 
followed part of the same route in 1803. In 
the diary of this journey, kept ‘by Dorothy 
Wordsworth, she says that William wrote 
the beautiful stanzas on “ The Solitary High- 


land Reaper” on reading a sentence of great 
beauty and pathos in Wilkinson’s “ Tour to 
the Highlands.” ‘The sentence was this :— 
“ Passed by a female reaping alone and sing- 
ing in Erse as she bent over her sickle, the 
sweetest human voice I ever heard; her 
strains were tenderly melancholy, and felt 
delicious long after they were no more heard.” 
The concluding verse conveys the original 
very closely : 

““ Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 

As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending ; 

I listened till I had my fill: 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more.” 

Wilkinson brought home, after an absence 
of seven months, many pleasant mementoes of 
this tour. Letters followed him—the fruit of 
the new friendships he had formed. Anda 
close affection had grown in John Pember- 
ton’s heart towards his younger companion, 
whom he frequently urged to go with him to 
Scotland again; but much as Wilkinson 
would have enjoyed it, he felt that his aged 
mother, and the care of his farm, called for 
him to remain at home. For the remainder 
of John Pemberton’s life, his frequent kind 
letters to Wilkinson, accompanied by pres- 
ents of cocoa nuts, buttonwood seed, hickory, 
walnuts, etc., and his parting bequest to him 
on leaving England, of his saddle and bridle, 
showed his fatherly interest and affection. 

With natural refinement of mind and ele- 
gance of taste, Wilkinson overcame the dis- 
advantages of humble position and want of 
education, so as to associate with, and to num- 
ber among his friends, some who were higl.ly 
cultivated and intellectual. 

The name ‘of Elihu Robinson, of Eagles- 
field, has been mentioned, and with him Wil- 
kinson (his junior by twenty years) kept up 
a correspondence closing only with the death 
of the former. It is interesting to know that 
when John Dalton, the founder of the Atomic 
Theory, as a boy, was living at Eaglesfield, 
Elihu Robinson was the Friend who helped 
him in his studies, directing his footsteps up 
the ladder which led tto that fame which he 
afterwards attained. 

We also find that when: young Dalton re- 
moved to Kendal, a gentleman named Gough 
helped him on, allowing him the use of his 
library. Gough was a friend of Wilkinson’s. 
Although he was blind he excelled in most 
of the branches of science, especially botany. 
It was with this blind companion and others 
that Wilkinson made the ascent of Skiddaw 
and Saddleback recorded in his “ Tour to the 
British Mountains.” So accurate was 
Gough’s knowledge of plants that Wilkinson 
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relates, that when, to test his powers of dis-| AN ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 80- 


cernment, they offered him a specimen pur- 
osely mutilated, he could distinguish what 
it was, and to what species it belonged. 
Wilkinson sent his compositions in prose or 
verse to his friend Robinson, who assured him 
that he would not give him “servile praise,” 
but his “free and undisguised sentiments.” 
He said on one occasion, “I heartily approve 
thy two Divine Odes. They have been read 
to several and are generally admired. Thy 
iece in prose is really pathetic, and seems to 
ay open the feelings of the writer without 
disguise.” In 1784, Robinson writes that 
their mutual friend, John Scott, of Amwell, 
is dead, and suggests the circumstance as a 
subject for Wilkinson’s elegiac muse. Wil- 
kinson complied, and of the stanzas produced 
Robinson wrote, “I think the wreath of lau- 
rel thou hast entwined for our deceased friend 
is very beautiful; thou hast indeed strongly 
marked the most amiable and striking parts 
of his character. The concluding stanza is 
excellent: 


“‘When passing time has trampled in the dust 
The bays in which the warrior’s brows are 


seen, 
The tears of grateful Poverty I trust 

Will bathe and keep his laurels fresh and 

green.”’ 

Robinson writes in 1789, from Eaglesfield : 

“ My valued friend, on the perusal of thy 
‘Tour through the Highlands,’ I own thou 
hast excelled in describing romantic and pic- 
turesque scenes. How often on reading it has 
my dear partner expressed a wish that it 
might be published. 

“T could not help admiring thy intrepid- 
ity, fortitude, and indefatigable perseverance 
in making so many excursions over heights 
and depths, ruins and lakes, and also find so 
much time as to compose and arrange such 
copious remarks; amidst hurries and hard 
traveling, amidst thy earnest endeavors to 
give due attention to thy friends in the good 
cause in which you were engaged; the rebuffs 
and difficulties you had to encounter, and thy 
anxiety of mind lest that cause should suffer ; 
I say such considerations as these made me 
think thou had risen above thyself. If thou 
art resolved not to publish it, I shall request 
to take a copy of it, as the more I read and 
discourse about it the more I value it.” 

(To he continued.) 


Wuat science calls the uniformity of 
nature faith accepts as the fidelity of God. 
It is a wonderful sermon that science is all 
the while preaching to us from this text, 
“God is faithful.” Let us lay to heart. the 
lesson, and be thankful for the teaching that 
has brought it home to us with, such power 
and impressiveness.—Martineau. 





CIETY OF FRIENDS. FROM THE FRIENDS’ 

UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 

After the years of patient labor given to 
develop and establish the thought that, we as 
a Society, owe to our God and to our fellow- 
men, a more united and earnest labor outside 
of our membership, in behalf of the testimo- 
nies we bear as a people; and that, as a reli- 
gious organization professing the principles 
of Christianity in their most spiritual form, it 
is incumbent upon us to be faithful workers 
in all things leading to practical righteous- 
ness; that not only we, but the truths we 
profess, may be judged by the fruits produced; 
it seems fitting that we should now say how 
far this concern has progressed. Four Yearly 
Meetings have now united by delegates in the 
organization to be known by the above title, 
and whose membership will consist of the 
delegates from co-operating Yearly Meetings, 
and such members of our Society as may be 
present at the meetings. Four interesting 
sessions have been held; at this time the 
topics of Prison Reform, Intemperance, Arbi- 
tration and Compulsory Education, as pre- 
ventive of crime, have had consideration. 
Standing committees upon these subjects have 
been appointed and the true work of this body 
commenced. In the future, as in the past, we 
will find it needful to develop our method of 
work, and its extent and character, as expe- 
rience and the needs of the hour demand, or, 
in the language of our beloved Society, “as 
the way opens.” 

The questions will doubtless often be asked, 
What is the bond of connection between the 
Yearly Meetings and the Union, and how will 
the Union affect the action of the Meetiags 
within their own limits? So far as now seen 
the bond of union will be in the appointment 
of representatives or delegates and the attend- 
ance of members. While each Yearly Meet- 
ing will be left at entire liberty as now, to 
appoint its committees to labor in any philan- 
thropic work within its field that needs atten- 
tion, helped by the experience, and stimulated 
by the fellowship and life of the Union, as 
brought to it by its delegates and through its 
other members in attendance; annually, or 
as often as the Union meets, the delegates of 
each Yearly Meeting will return with their 
reports of its proceedings to present to the 
meeting and distribute among the member- 
ship, while the standing committees may each 
ask or offer such information and counsel 
upon the subjects intrusted to their care as 
will stimulate the home workers and broaden 
and deepen the knowledge and ability of all. 
As occasion requires, these committees can, 
either at the moment of need, or if time per- 
mits, by action of the full Union, present to 
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our governmental authorities memorials in 
behalf of any of our testimonies that seem 
endangered or can thus be strengthened. 
Thus moving in unison, and with the power 
that union gives, we may not only emphasize 
and inculcate among all peoples the princi- 
~ that bear the fruits of practical goodness, 

ut hope for the growth of our power in this 
direction, through the coming to us of our 
many members now indifferent to the organ- 
ization, or to any organized effort in behalf of 
its distinctive principles. 

In presenting this statement of our condi- 
tion and prospects, we cannot withhold the 
expression of desire and hope that all of our 
meetings may, through their interest in the 
testimonies we hold, and in recognition of the 
value of united counsel and action, see their 
way clear to adding each its strength to that 
of the others, in fulfilling the objects and du- 
ties of our Religious Society, in making the 
light of Truth so shine that others may walk 
with us in ways of pleasantness and paths of 
peace, to the honor of Him whom we desire 
to serve. 





Selected. 
HOW MINISTERS MAY BE EXPOSED TO TEMP- 
TATION. 


Upon the occasion of a marriage at ; 
I found it my place to sit the meeting in 
silence. The earnest expectation of people, 
especially on such occasions, I believe often 
obstructs the current of right ministry. Si- 
lence, if duly considered, may be the best 
lesson of instruction for those whose life is 
in words or outward declarations. 1 have 
thought some amongst us are so void of a 
right understanding as to suppose there is a 
kind of necessity for something to be done by 
way of ministry, at marriages and funerals 
especially ; it being hard for them to appre- 
hend that they can beso honorably conducted 
without. I have observed some who, though 
but little concerned to maintain our testimo- 
nies by an uniform, consistent deportment, 
yet appear very zealous on those occasions; 
taking a deal of pains, and riding many miles, 
and sometimes from one preacher to another, 
to make themselves sure of having one; and 
when they have been so successful as to pre- 
vail upon any to come, it would no doubt be 
a great disappointment were they to be 
wholly silent. In this situation, the minister 
himself may, unless well grounded, be exposed 
to temptation to gratify such. My principal 
view in this remark is to show how remote 
such are from the truth they profess, and 
how nearly allied to some other professors of 
Christianity, who think it not like a Chris- 
tian burial when a corpse is committed to 
the earth without something said over it. If 








that over-anxiousness in the people should 
prevail on the preachers amongst us, to an- 
swer their cravings and expectations, either 
in attending, or when there, in gratifying 
them with words, without a due regard to the 
holy weight and impressions of the Word of 
life, as the alone moving cause to public service, 
they would be in danger of being lost as to 
the living body in the Society ; and although 
such might continue in a consistent form of 
sound words and sound doctrine, as to the 
external appearance, yet the substance being 
lost, their performances would be no more 
than as sounding brass ora tinkling cymbal. 
Some, to our sorrow, have been observed to 
lose ground by such means ; what can be more 
offensive to the gracious bountiful Giver, than 
to prostitute such a precious, divine gift by 
making it subservient to the carnal, unsancti- 
fied desires of those who are strangers to 
God, yet love to hear of Him and His glorious 
acts by the hearing of the ear.—John Griffith. 





EDUCATION IN BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 

From the advance sheets of the Extracts 

from the minutes of the late Baltimore Yearly 

Meeting, that have been kindly sent us, we 

make the following selections, taken from the 
“ Report of the Committee on Education,” 
Eps. 


All the schools reported by members of our 
Committee from different Monthly Meetings 
appear to be prospering. Reports this year 
are especially encouraging, and lead your 
Committee to the opinion that Friends’ schools, 
under care of judicious, concerned teachers, 
aided by small committees, in almost any 
neighborhood, will command a good degree 
of support. 

Your Committee also wish to call attention 
to the fact that there is a great demand for 
teachers who are Friends, and that a good 
teacher, who is a member of our Society, 
rarely waits long for a position. 

To find suitable teachers for schools where 
there is a fair prospect of establishing them 
is a difficult matter, therefore, we would urge 
Friends§to encourage all of our members who 
seem to be possessed of what may be called a 
“gift,” in this broad field of labor to press 
forward, and gain all other necessary qualifi- 
cations. We know there are many members 
who are anxious to become sufficiently edu- 
cated to teach; we think it should be a con- 
cern of Society to aid these, if they seem to 
possess proper qualifications as to health, 
character, habits, associations, etc., to succeed 
as educators. We do not refer alone to abili- 
ty to train the intellect, but to attend also 
intelligently,to the physical and moral growth 
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of youth. We would have Friends supply, as 
rapidly as possible, cost what it may, the de- 
mand for persons to guardedly educate our 
children. Could our Yearly Meeting, as a 
body, realize as this Committee has the 
anxious solicitude of many parents to have 
their children educated in schools where they 
could feel that all the agencies employed 
were in sympathetic accord with the precious 
testimonies of our Society, no moral support 
could long be withheld, nor pecuniary aid 
withdrawn or denied, when needed. 

Your Committee feel encouraged at ,the 
prospect of succeeding in their work in the 
future more fully than in the past. Young 
parents who have children to educate are 
taking a deep interest in the matter of educa- 
tion, and to them your Committee look for 
aid in the work committed to them, and the 
Meeting must look to these children to whom, 
in a few years, must come the burdens of: So- 
ciety. Upon them alone must we throw all 
our cares and concerns; to them must we 
commit our principles and testimonies. Let 
us then fail not to do our part in building 
them up to be fully able to stand firm as pil- 
lars of the Church. Let us not commit our 
charge to hands that we have not taught to 
do the work. Signed by 

J. Epwarp WALKER and others. 


be, and probably are, entirely harmless ; but 
it has been feared that some such little enter- 
ing wedge may in the future make way for 
measures which will when too late be found 
to be subversive of religious liberty. - 

It is from no objection to occasional sur- 
cease from toil and from no want of a grate- 
ful sense of Divine favor then that faithful 
Friends have taken this quiet stand of non- 
conformity. Nor do we believe that any con- 
siderable portion of our fellow-citizens have 
less objection than ourselves to conceding one 
iota of the religious liberties bequeathed to us 
by confessors and. martyrs of the generations 
past. Legally, if the State can enjoin upon 
us one religious observance, it can enjoin any 
other, and it seems reasonable calmly to main- 
tain our testimony in favor of the non-inter- 
ference of the civil power in any matter per- 
taining to faith or conscience. 
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A REMARKABLE PRESERVATION. 


The following thrilling tale was related by 
Dr. Guthrie, the eloquent Scottish preacher 
and writer: 

“T was in the habit of visiting an aged 
widow, as paralysis made it impossible for her 
to attend church. She was tended by a very 
dutiful daughter, who, working at a flax-mill 
in the neighborhood, toiled hard, and con- 
tented herself with plain dress and simple 
fare, that she might help to maintain bee 
mother. Before leaving the cottage for her 
work, she was in the habit of heaping up the 
refuse of the mill in the grate, and kindling 
it. She placed her helpless mother in a chair 
right before the fire, and as this fuel burned 
slowly away the old woman was kept com- 
fortable till her return. 

“ It happened one day that I left my manse, 
and skirting on the walls of the old church- 
yard, and passing the corn-mill with its busy 
sound and flashing wheel, I took my way 
down the winding dell to the cottage of the 
old woman, which stood in its garden, em- 
bowered‘among trees. But having met a par- 
ishioner, with whom I had some subject of 
interest to talk about, I made a halt, and sit- 
ting down on a bank of thyme, we entered in- 
to conversation. Ere the subject was half 
exhausted, the widow rose to my recollection. 
I felt somehow that I’must cut it short, and 
hasten away on my visit. But the idea was 
dismissed, and the conversation went on. 
However, it occurred again and again, till, 
with a feeling that I was neglecting a call of 
duty, as by an uncontrollable impulse I rose to 
my feet and made haste to the cottage. Open- 
ing the door a sight met my eyes that for the 
moment nailed me to the spot. 

“The erection of mill-refuse which had 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THANKSGIVING. 

Certainly we of the simple faith of Quaker- 
dom are not less thankful than others for the 
manifold blessings of nature that autumn 
casts into the lapof man. And especially 
has this autumn been one of peculiar bounty 
throughout our entire country. Neither pes- 
tilence, famine or other disaster has marred, 
the general beneficence of Providence, and in 
view of this, the people of the United States 
are enjoined to devote a day to festal rejoicing 
and to special public worship. 

Friends have held aloof from these civilly 
ordained seasons of public recognition of our 
obligations to the Giver of all Good, not, we 
hope it will be seen, from any objection to 
turn aside from business during the week for 
the purpose of Divine worship, but because 
we object, upon principle, to any interference 
or dictation on the part of our civil authori- 
ties in regard to the religious services of the 
people. “Thanksgiving” should be the con- 
stant attitude of the devout soul, and the pub- 
lic observance of Divine worship is a duty so 
sacred that we must object to its being dicta- 
ted by any authority less than that of the 
Divine Goodness to whom the act is due. 

These little departures from the principle 
of perfect religious liberty, and from the ab- 
solute independence of Church and State may 
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been built from the hearth some feet up the | 
chimney, having its foundation eaten away, 
had fallen, and precipitating itself forward, 
had surrounded the helpless paralytic within 
a circle of fire. The accident took place some 
minutes before I entered. She had cried out, 
but no ear was there to hear nor hand to help. 
Catching the loose refuse about her, on and 
on, nearer and nearer, the flames crept. It 
was a terrible sight for the two Wigtown wo- 
men—martyrs, staked far out in the sands of 
Solway Frith, to mark the sea-foam crawl 
nearer and nearer them; it was more terrible 
still for this poor woman in her lone cottage, 
without any great cause to die for, to sit there 
and see the fire creeping closer, drawing nearer 
and nearer to her feet. By the time I had 
entered, it had almost reached her, where she 
sat motionless, speechless, pale as death, look- 
ing down on the fire as it was about to seize 
her clothes and burn her to a cinder. Ere it 
caught I had time, and no more, to make one 
bound from the door to the hearth-stone, and 
seizing her, chair and all in my arms, to pluck 
her from the jaws of a cruel, fiery death. 

“ By what law of nature, when I lingered 
on the road, wasI moved, without the re- 
motest idea of her danger, to cut short, against 
all my inclinations, an interesting conversation 
and hurry on to the house, which I reached 
just in the nick of time ?—one or two minutes 
later the flames had caught her clothes and I 
had found her in a blaze of fire. Be it mine 
to live and die in the belief of a present and 
presiding as well as a personal God ; and in the 
faith which inspired my aged friend to thank 
Him for her wonderful deliverance, and the 
boy to explain his calm courage on the roar- 
ing deep, in these grand but simple words, 
‘My Father is at the helm.’”— Guiding Hand. 
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PHILAD’A, TWELFTH MO. 2, 1882. 


Frrenps’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
Laxzor.—Proceedings of the first Conference 
of this body held at Waynesville, Ohio, at the 
time of Indiana Yearly Meeting, have been 
received. As the meetings were reported in 
our paper at the time, we have selected only 
the Address issued by the Conference, “To 
the Members of the Society of Friends,” | 
which will be found in another part of our 
paper. 

The field in which the “ Union” proposes 
to labor is a large one, but not larger than 
the needs of humanity or the obligations of 
our Christian profession. 


Ni OM dP SO RRLES o ie 


ELLIGENCER. 


The religious world is slowly coming to the 
knowledge of the deep import of the words 
of the Master, “Not every one that saith 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into ,the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven,” and more that the 
will as taught by Him included in its require- 
ments not personal holiness alone, but that 
His professed followers shall “bind up the 
broken-hearted, let the oppressed go free, and 
break every yoke.” In the measure that we 
as a religious organization are doing this, and 
not leaving undone those personal duties that 
bring us into close relationship with the 
Father of Spirits, will we find acceptance. 





“THE MIssION OF THE FrrENDs.”—We call 
attention to a neat pamphlet with the above 
title, containing the Bi-Centennial discourse 
delivered by George Dana Boardman of this 
city, Tenth mo. 22d, 1882. 

We have been greatly interested in its peru- 
sal, and have seldom read anything more 
clear and scriptural concerning the distinct- 
ive doctrine and testimonies of the Society. 
Those of us who believe that the Society of 
Friends has still a place in the ranks of Chris- 
tian sects should be grateful to G. D. Board- 
man for the candor and fraternal kindness 
manifested on this occasion. 

Of the “ grand distinguishing tenet” of the 
Friends he says," “they hold fast the scrip- 
tural doctrine of the Spirit in all its fulness, 
maintaining that His illumination is a per- 
sonal, direct, perpetual inspiration.” 

The pamphlet may be read with profit and 
instruction by every one. It has been de- 
posited by the author for sale at Friends 
Book Store, 1020 Arch street. 

We understand the proceeds are to be de- 
voted to the education of Indian children. 





Tue Liprary ASssoOcriATION OF FRIENDS 
oF PHILADELPHIA.—The annual report of 
this body is now before us, giving the infor- 
mation that the number of volumes now in 
its possession is 8,766, and that the annual 
contributions for its support have enabled the 
board of management to meet all needed ex- 
penditure, and procure for the library such 
works as were believed to meet the wishes of 
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readers, and such as were deemed the most 
useful among the publications of the day. 

Any adult member of the three Monthly 
Meetings of this city can be accommodated 
with books upon application to the librarian, 
and minors who are members can be accom- 
modated in the same way upon their parents, 
or any Friend of responsibility, signing a 
guarantee. 

A permanent fund has been established, 
consisting of a small legacy from a Friend 
and a donation from another. To this fund, 
it is hoped, additions will from time to time be 
made, until the library, which has been the 
slow but steady growth of near half a century, 
may have an assured income which will 
greatly enhance its influence. 

The valuable collection of the literature of 
our own religious body, thus placed in a con- 
veniently accessible place, and opened to the 
free use of our members is important and 
should be appreciated; while the choice se- 
lection from current literature which consti- 
tutes the larger part of the library will be 
found to embody most of the books desired 
by the thoughtful and mature. The needs 
and tastes of children are met by a juvenile 
department, which numbers 1,303 books. To 
this department is added the best and most 
helpful children’s books as they issue from the 
press, while care is taken to exclude all that 
have a tendency adverse to virtue or hostile 
to the principles and testimonies of truth of 
which the Society of Friends has ever been 
the advocate. 


A Goop Orrer.—We learn that Attorney- 
General Brewster has received a letter from 
the Board of Managers of the Lincoln In- 
stitution in this City, offering to change the 
institution into a training school for Indian 
girls. They propose to utilize their establish. 
ment, and offer their services gratuitously for 
the purpose. The Attorney-General is de- 
sired to call the attention of the Secretary 
of the Interior to the matter, with the view 
of obtaining an appropriation from the gov- 
ernment of $175 per annum for each child 
taken under care, provided there be no less 
than fifty in number. 

The mission of the Lincoln Institution is 
now fulfilled, and those who have labored in 























one work of mercy and of love now ask for 
an opportunity yet further to serve and 
bless the coming generation. 
high officials appealed to, may give the re- 
quest due attention, and if they can approve 
it, that they will recommend to Congress a 
suitable appropriation for a school for Indian 
girls in Philadelphia. 
nat of the Indian race from destruction is 
one of the urgent demands which is made 
upon our times. 
federal government, and the benevolent im- 
pulses of those who love and desire to raise 
up the darkened peoples who yet abide in 
our borders, shall act in harmony and with 
unity, another century may have a record 
to make which will to some extent obliter- 
ate the story of past error and wrong. The 
testimony of Carlisle and Hampton is cer- 


We hope the 


The rescue of a rem- 


If the great power of the 


tainly favorable to the education theory. 





AssocIaATED CHARITIES.—There is always 
something astonishing to the thoughtful mind 
in the observance cf the results of intelligent 
combinations of effort in behalf of the great 
causes which stir the hearts of the benevolent. 
Very clearly it is seen that individuals work- 
ing without concert of action and without 
mutual understanding accomplish not the 
mightiest work. 

All honor to the faithful ones who have 
trodden the wine-press alone,'and have been 
pioneers in the progression needed in their 
times. These have opened doorways and 
torn down barriers, but it has required the 
moving of many hearts and the engagements 
of many hands before great reforms have 
been accomplished, and the desired good 
erected on the evils of the past. 

The results of the labors of the Associated 
Charities in this city are a gratifying illustra- 
tion of the value of intelligent combination of 
persons of varied gifts -and capabilities, all 
animated by the desire and intent to reach 
the humblest stratum of society, and as far 
as possible give a helping hand to those who 
are pressed down by adverse circumstances. 

Learning, piety, tenderness and spiritual 
discernment have joined hands with vigorous 
and energetic business tact and judgment in 
the administration, and affluent citizens have 
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not withheld the needful pecuniary means; 
and now as the winter approaches, a vigilant 
and trained body of workers are ready to 
resume their labors of love. 

The idea is that every family who applies 
for charitable aid shall be visited, have their 
needs inquired into, be counseled, and accord- 
ing to their emergencies, relieved from abso- 
lute want and suffering. Not more than three 
or four families are assigned to one visitor, 
and the frequent visitation of these is sufficient 
care for every one. It is abundantly proved 
that the means adopted have blessed and 
elevated many, and there is no reason to doubt 
that far greater things will be done in the 
future than have been known in the ‘past. 

The workers in the ranks of the Associated 
Charities bear witness that the vice of drunk- 
enness is the prime cause of far the greater 
part of the misery to which they have been 
called upon to administer. Strange it is that 
our civil authorities are yet empowered by 
law to license the baleful dram shop, and yet 
more strange, that the people do not arise in 
their might and by a strong, united voice 
compel the downfall of a traffic so full of 
evil and so barren of any good to mankind. 

We believe the services of the Associated 
Charities in this and in other cities will be 
most effective in fostering a strong and abid- 
ing temperance sentiment which will in time 
become the ruling sentiment of our State. 

Appropriate legislation, founded on en- 
lightened public opinion, will come in time; 
and when it comes the hands of the wise, 
compassionate ministrants to the poor will be 
strengthened and their hearts gladdened by a 
far larger and fuller measure of success than 
they have yet known. 


objects of various colors sunk into the waters 
of the Mediterranean presented the following 
phenomena: the white changed to blue; the 
red darkened, a very small depth of water 
sufficing to destroy the color; yellow changed 
to green; purple changed to dark-blue or 
violet. If the color were due to reflection, 
as is maintained by certainjphysicists, then, it 
is contended, all the test-colors would have 
appeared deficient in blue, and, furthermore, 
under such circumstances, white would 
become yellow, and yellow deepened in tint. 
But while absorption produces the color, 
reflection from the numerous fine particles of 
solid matter held in suspension by the water 
determines the brilliancy of the same, influ- 
encing at the same time the various shades 
apparent to the eye. By these particles all 
colors are reflected, and then the water by 
absorption strikes down the red rays, and 
only the blue are reflected to the surface. 
The color of the suspended particles is also 
instrumental in determining the appearance 
of the water. In the Mediterranean the par- 
ticles are whitish; when few particles are 
present the color is deep blue, but when these 
increase materially in quantity the color is 
changed to a ie blue-green, a condition 
which presents itself more especially after 
high winds and the resulting excess of attri- 
tion along the coast (whence the particles are 
obtained). Examination of the waters of 
Lakes Como and Geneva showed their 
remarkable coloring to arise from causes iden- 
tical with those which determine the color of 
the Mediterranean. Loch Lomond, on the 
other hand, appears to present an exception 
to the general rule. The waters of this lake 
were found to absorb most at the violet end 
of the spectrum, and white objects merged 
beneath the surface were turned into yellow. 
Careful preparation of distilled water, it is 
contended by Mr. Aitken, shows that it is 
unnecessary to suppose the presence of im- 
purities in water to account for its color, as 
the color is natural to it; but the addition 
of impurities affects the shade of blue. 
When light from clouds falls on water, the 
surface reflection is so strong as to mask the 
natural color, whilst light from a blue sky is 
intensified.—Journal Chemical Society. 















































DIED. 

POPE.—On the third of Eleventh month, 
1882, Mary E., wife of F. F. Pope, aged 63 years; 
. oo nga of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of 

riends. 





LESSONS FROM LEAVES. 

We men, sometimes, in what we presume to 
be humility, compare ourselves with leaves; but 
we have as yet no right to do so. The leaves 
may well scorn the comparison. We who 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Coloration of Water.—Mr. J. Aitken, 
who has been making a careful investigation 


of the conditions or causes which govern the 
particular coloration of large bodies of water, 
arrives at the conclusion that the fundamen- 
tal color present is due primarily to a selec- 








tive absorption of the rays of light. ‘Test 


live for ourselves, and neither know how to use 
or keep the work of past time, may humbly 
learn,—as from the ant foresight,— from the 
leaf reverence. The powers of every great 


people, as of every living tree, depend not on i 
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its effacing but confirming and concluding 
the labors of its ancestors. 

Looking back to the history of nations, we 
may date the beginning of their decline from 
the moment when they ceased to be reverent 
in heart and accumulative in hand and brain, 
from the moment when the redundant fruit 
of age hid in them the hollowness of heart, 
whence the simplicities of custom and sinews 
of tradition had withered away. Had men 
but guarded the righteous laws and protected 
the precious works of their fathers, with half 
the industry they have given to change and 
ravage, they would not now have been seek- 
ing vainly in millennial visions and mechanic 
servitudes the accomplishment of the promise 
made to them so long ago: “As the days of a 
tree are the days of my people, and mine elect 
shall long enjoy the work of their hands; 
they shall not labor in vain nor bring forth 
for trouble, for they are the blessed of the 
Lord, and their offspring with them.” 

This lesson we have taken from the leaf’s 
life. One more may we receive from its 
death. If ever in autumn a pensiveness falls 
upon us as the leaves drift by in their fading 
may we not wisely look up in hope to their 
mighty monuments? Behold how fair, how 
far prolonged in arch and aisle, the avenues 
of the valleys, the fringes of the hills! So 
stately, so eternal; the joy of man, the com- 
fort of all living creatures, the glory of the 
earth,—they are but the monuments of those 
oor leaves that flit faintly past us to die. 
et them not pass without our understanding 
their last counsel and example, that we also, 
careless of monument by the grave, may build 
it in the world—monuments by which men 
may be taught to remember, not where we 
died, but where we lived.—John Ruskin. 





From the London News. 


THE NILE—THE OVERFLOW OF THE GREAT 
EGYPTIAN RIVER. 


Perhaps the most striking idea of the effect 


. of the Nile water is obtained from standing 


on the summit of the Great Pyramid of Geh- 
zéh. The pyramid stands on the desert, but 
close to the cultivated soil—the cultivated 
goil in this case means the land which has 
been covered by the inundation of the great 
river. To the height which its waters have 
reached the color is green from vegetation, 
where it has not touched is desert. So dis- 
tinct is the line of green from the buff-col- 
ored sand that looking down from the pyra- 
mid it seems as if you could put one foot on 
the cultivated and another on the unirrigated 
ground. The sharp, defined edge of a well- 
kept lawn and a gravel-path will picture the 


jpttate of the case to the mind of any one. 


Gazing on this from the pyramid—and it can 
be seen as far as the eye can reach to north 
and south—the importance of the Nile water 
is realized. As high as the inundation rises 
there is growth and cultivation ; food for man. 
and beast is produced; where the water has 
not moved on the surface there is the desert, 
sterile and bare, with a hot, monotonous 
sun glaring everywhere. The essential cause 
of Egypt’s greatness in the past is realized, as 
well as the continued political importance of 
the country to our own times. 

In other days the overflow of the Nile was 
looked upon as the union of Isis and Osiris, 
and, when the canals were opened in ancient 
times to let the water flow over the land, sac- 
rifices are said to have been offered. A cere- 
mony is yet performed which is supposed to 
have descended from these rites. It is now 
known under the Arab title of ‘“ Haroost e’ 
Neel,” or “ The Bride of the Nile.” 

The young, devoted bride 
Of the fierce Nile, when decked in all the pride 
Of nuptial pomp, she sinks into the tide. 
—Lalla Rookh. 

A pillar of mud now represents the bride; 
it is made at the opening of one of the canals 
at Old Cairo, and it is swept away by the 
waters at the opening of the dam. The Mo- . 
hammedan tradition is that one of their rul- 
ers substituted the mud pillar for a virgin 
which the Christians sacrificed every year. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson doubts, and believes 
that in A.D. 638 the Arabs continued the 
custom from the Christians, who .received it 
from the Egyptians. He thinks it unlikely 
that the. Christians would sacrifice a human 
being; and that it is quite possible that the 
Bride of the Nile was only a mud figure even 
in the older Egyptian period. 

This ceremony is now gone through about 
the 10th of August, when the inundation is 
supposed to be approaching its highest. The 
first indications of the rise appear in Lower 
Egypt about the middle of June, and con- 
tinue till September, when the full overflow 
is reached. In November or December again 
the waters have disappeared, and the Nile is 
generally reduced to its ordinary level. The 
ancient Egyptians were in the habit of clos- 
ing up the dams after the full rise, so as to 
retain the water on the fields, and thus secure 
a fuller deposit of mud, as well as a longer 
continuance of the fertilizing element. The 
White Nile sends down the largest amount of 
water for the inundation, but it is the Blue 
Nile which supplies the most important 
material for the alluvial deposit, and which is 
of such value to the crops. It is this deposit 
which has been slowly raising the level of the 
surface of Egypt—a rise which has been very 
exactly determined of late years. It was first 
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observed in the case of the Memnon statues 
and in the obelisk which still stands at Helio- 
lis; the base of these monuments, remain- 
ing as fixed points, were clear evidences of 
the rise of the soil. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
puts it that at Elephantine the rise has been 
nine feet and at Thebes seven feet in 1,700 
ears, or about four inches in a century. 
here have been many learned efforts to show 
that this increased elevation has led to a 
decrease in the hight of the inundations, but 
the authority above referred to gives it as his 
opinion that the rise of the Nile is now the 
same as in former times. 

The height of the inundation was of the 
greatest importance to the people of Egypt at 
all times, because an extra high rise was 
equally disastrous with a deficient one. Pliny 
states that “a proper inundation is sixteen 
cubits. In twelve cubits the country 
suffers from famine, and feels a deficicncy 
even in thirteen; fourteen causes joy, fifteen 
security, sixteen delight.” The rise is not the 
same at all parts. In the confined space of 
the Nile Valley above Cairo the height must 
be greater than in the delta, where the surface 
widens out and the channels are numerous. 
According to Herodotus a rise of eight cubits 
was considered a sufficient height for the irri- 
gation of Egypt in the time of Moris, and 
this forms one of the grounds on which it has 
been urged that the elevation of the land has 
changed the condition of the yearly inunda- 
tion. At the present day a rise of eighteen 
feet at Cairo is looked upon as approaching a 
famine year. Up to twenty-seven feet is good, 
and no bad effects result; but above that 
height it becomes a flood, and does damage 
by carrying away the dykes and other works 
connected with irrigation. In addition to the 
ruin of crops, a high inundation has a ten- 
dency to produce disease, not only among 
the inhabitants, but among their flocks as 
well. The rise of the river was carefully 
watched, and the Guardians of the Nilo- 
métres announced the height daily. There 
were Nilométres at various places. The one 
best known to those who visit Egypt at the 
present day is at Rhoda, near Cairo. The 
daily proclamation of the rise was to pre- 
pare the people for the proper time to open 
the canais. 

When this had been done, and all the 
country was under water, as all occupations 


were suspended and none of the works of 


husbandry could be performed, the ancient 
Egyptians betook themselvss to amusements. 
They had games and gymnastic exercises, 
wrestling-matches and bull-fights, to which 
were added a plentiful supply of eating and 
drinking. In this way they passed their time 
till the waters subsided. 





A HIGHLAND SCHOOL. 
Some years ago I was in one of the wildest 


recesses of the Perthshire Highlands. It was 
in autumn, and the little school supported 
mainly by the Chief, who dwelt all the year 
round in the midst of his own people, was to 
be examined by the minister, whose native 
tongue, like that of his flock, was Gaelic, and 
who was as awkward and ineffectual, and 
sometimes as unconsciously indecorous in his 
English as a Cockney is in his kilt. It was 
a great occasion ; the keen-eyed, firm-limbed, 
brown-cbeeked little fellows were all in a buzz 
of excitement as we came in, and before the ~ 
examination began every eye was looking at 
us strangers as a dog looks at his game, or 


when seeking it; they knew everything we 
had on, everything that could be known 


through their senses. I never felt myself so 
studied and scrutinized before. If any one 
could have examined them upon what they 
thus mastered, Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
John Mill would have come away astonished, 
and, I trust, humble. Well, then, the work 


of the day began; the mill was set a-going, 
and what achange! In an instant their eyes 
were like the windows of a house with the 
blinds down; no one was looking out; every- 
thing blank; their very features changed— 
their jaws fell, their cheeks flattened, they 


drooped and looked ill at ease—stupid, drowsy, - 
sulky—and getting them to speak, or think, 
or in any way to energize, was like trying to 


get any one to come to the window at three 
of a summer morning, when, if they do come, 
they are half-awake, rubbing their eyes and 
growling. So with my little Celts. They 
were like an idle and half-asleep collie by the 
fireside, as contrasted with the collie on the 
hill and in the joy of work; the form of dog 
and boy are there—he, the self of each, was 
elsewhere (for I differ from Professor Ferrier 
in thinking that the dog has the reflex ego, 
and is a very knowing being). I noticed that 
anything they really knew roused them some- 
what; what they had merely to transmit or 


pass along, as if they were a tube through . 


which the master blew the pea of knowledge 
into our faces, was performed as stolidly as if 
they were nothing but a tube. 

At last the teacher asked where Sheffield 
was, and was answered; it was then pointed 
to by the dux, as a dot on a skeleton map. 
And now came a flourish. ‘“ What is Shef- 
field famous for?” Blank stupor, hopeless 
vacuity, till he came to a sort of spouting 
Dougal Cratur—almost as wee, and as glegg, 
and as tousy about the head as my own Kin- 
tail terrier, whom I saw at that moment 
through the open door careering after a hope- 
less rabbit, with much benefit to his muscles 


; and his wind—who was trembling with keen- 
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ness. He shouted out something, which was 
liker “ cutlery ” than anything else, and was 
received as such amid our rapturous applause. 
I then ventured to ask the master to ask small 
and red Dougal what cutlery was; but. from 
the sudden erubescence of his pallid, ill-fed 
cheek, and the alarming brightness of his 
eyes, I twigged at once that he didn’t himself 
know what it meant. SoI put the question 
myself, and was not surprised to find that not 
one of them, from Dougal up to a young 
strapping shepherd of eighteen, knew what it 
was, 

«| told them that Sheffield was famous for 
making knives, and scissors, and razors, and 
that cutlery meant the manufacture of any- 
thing thatcuts. Presto! and the blinds were 
all up and eagerness, and nous, and brains at 
the window. I happened to have a Wharn- 
cliffe, with “Rodgers & Sons, Sheffield,” on 
the blade. I sent it round, and finally pre- 
sented it to the enraptured Dougal. Would 
not each of those boys, the very boobiest there, 
know that knife again when they saw it, and 
be able to pass a creditable competitive ex- 
amination on all its ins and outs? and would- 
n’t they remember “cutlery” for a day or 
two! Well, the examination over, the min- 
ister performed an oration of much ambition 
and difficulty to himself and to us, upon the 

“wx general question, and a great many other 
questions, into which his Gaelic subtlety fitted 
like the mists into the hollows of Ben-a- 
Houlich, with, it must be allowed, a some- 
what similar tendency to confuse and conceal 
what was beneath; and he concluded with 
thanking the Chief, as he well might, for his 
generous support of “ this aixlent CEMETERY 
of xedication.” Cemetery indeed! The blind 
leading the blind, with the ancient result; 
the dead burying their dead.—John Brown, 
of Edinburgh. 

From the Gospel Messenger. 
SLANDER. 


A woman to the holy father went, 

\ Confession of her sin was her intent; 
And so her misdemeanors, great and small, 
She faithfully to him rehearsed them all; 
And, chiefest in her catalogue of sin 
She owned that she a tale-bearer had been, 
And borne a bit of scandal, up and down, 
To all the long-tongued gossips in the town. 
The holy father for her other sin 
Granted the absolution asked of him; 
But, while for all the rest he pardon gave, 
He told her this offence was very grave, 
And that, to do fit penance, she must go 
Out by the wayside, where the thistles grow; 
And, gathering the largest, ripest one, 
Scatter its seeds; and that, when this was 





Hastened to do his will that very night, 

Feeling right glad she had escaped so well. 

Next day but one, she went the priest to tell; 

The priest sat still and heard her story 
through; 

Then said, ‘“‘ There’s something still for you 


to do; 
Those little thistle seeds which you have 




















sown, 

I bid you go, regather every one.’’ 

The woman said, ‘‘ But, father, ’twould be 
vain 

To try and gather up those seeds again ; 

The — have scattered them both far and 
wide 

Over the meadowed vale and mountain side.” 

The father answered, ‘‘ Now, I hope from this 

The lesson I have taught you will not miss; 

You cannot gather back the scattered seeds, 

Which far and wide will grow to noxious 
weeds; 

Nor can the mischief, once by scandal sown, 

By any penance be again undone.”’ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SONNET—IMMORTALITY. 


Whether in childhood’s bright, auspicious 
reign, 
Or in the strength of manhood be the call, 
Or whether four-score years be ours to gain 
Ere shackles of mortality shall fall— 
Why should the dread, the agony, the pain, 
In thought of going hence, with fear appal 
Lest fate to dark oblivion’s chill domain 
Consign long-cherished hopes, our all in 


all? 
Why thus and then enveloped in the gloom 
Impenetrable darkness throws around, 
Since hope is sent life’s pathway to illume? 
And to the upright comes with certain 
sound, 
Ere the mysterious chain Death’s hand doth 
sever, 
A voice, as from on high: ‘ Man, thou shalt. 
live forever!” J. 
West Chester, Pa. 





EVIL RESULTS OF SMOKING. 


My debut as a smoker was like every-. 
body’s. My first pipe made me very ill, and 
it was only by degrees that I managed to 
become a third-rate smoker, that is, I dis- 
posed of eight or ten pipes a day without in- 
convenience, but whenever I exceeded that 
average I suffered from violent sick head- 
aches, ushered in by indistinctness of vision, 
and numbness of one side of the face, the 
tongue, and one arm, most often on the left. 
side. These preliminary symptoms lasted 
about ten minutes, after which the headache 
came on in full force. The most refractory 
organ, however, was my stomach. After hav- 
ing smoked too much, I used to experience 
the symptom known as pyrosis or heartburn,. 
to a very trying extent, though as any alka- 
line water speedily caused these phenomena 
to vanish, I did not care to give up my 
tobacco. 


done, 
She must come back again another day 
To tell him his commands she did ay 
The woman, thinking this a penance light, 
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About a year ago, having smoked for 
some months more than usual, I suddenly 
found myself affected by a peculiar and ter- 
rific pain over the region of the heart; in 
short, I had a violent attack of angina pec- 
toris. It put a stop to my smoking as, 
though I have since tried once or twice, I 
have always found my cigar or pipe detest- 
able, and, to sum up, am radically conver- 
ted. I do not wish to discuss scientifically 
the nicotinic origin of my sufferings, but am 
sure that they all sprang from the same 
cause—excessive use of tobacco. Degenera- 
tion of the cardiac muscle is often caused 
by tobacco. So long as the rest of his 
organism remains in good working order, 
the smoker only experiences intermittent 
palpitation, and the grave injury done the 
heart remains unperceived until some trifling 
cause brings into relief the irremediable dis- 
orders produced by the prolonged use of 
tobacco.— Dr. Deschamps in “ Galignani.” 





DEER ISLAND. 


From M. F. Sweetzer’s “ Hand-book of 
Boston Harbor” is taken this description of 
the reformatory schools of Deer Island: 

The schools connected with the reformatory 
institutions are widely famed for their effi- 
ciency and perfect equipment, and yearly give 
three hundred or more boys and girls (from 
seven to nineteen years of age) thorough in- 
struction. Most of these are reformation 
children and truants. From the main build- 
ing a broad avenue nearly two miles long 
runs to the wharf and around the island, past 
the various buildings, each one of which, 
though sad and unpleasant in its suggestions, 
is full of interest. In the green-house, per- 
haps the only building free from a prison at- 
mosphere, are beautiful flowers of all kinds 
and varieties, and a little family of pretty 
tame squirrels. In front of the nursery, one 
of the smaller buildings, is a pretty garden, 
where in early spring peep out long lines of 
graceful little snowdrops and brilliant, many- 
hued crocuses. Here are the poor little chil- 
dren, left homeless almost as soon as born, 
but tenderly cared for, spending a part of 
each day in the airy kindergarten, loving 
their dolls or driving their tin horses until 
wearied, when the bright sunshine and air of 
the island are freely granted them in the play- 
grounds. Their ages vary from less than 
three to five or six; but all, from the smallest 
up, wear the dull uniform of charity. On the 
hill-slopes are the vegetable gardens, abund- 
ant and successful ; and here are raised enor- 
mous mangel-wurzel beets, some of which 
weigh twenty-five or thirty pounds each, and 
lie heaped up on the floor of the barn to as- 
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sure the incredulous visitor. In the barns or 
on the hill are the gentle-eyed cattle; and, if 
one cares to see an endless number of pigs, an 
entire building is devoted to them on the 
southern point. 

The drive around the island is everywhere 
beautiful, with the deep blue of the sea 
stretching out beyond, the distant isles dotted 
over the bay, and the white sails of vessels 
appearing upon the horizon, returning home 
from distant ports. The light-house stands 
out whitely on its centre of rocky islands, and 
the flag over Fort Warren seems merely a 
speck of bright color. The eye returns again 
to the nearer surroundings, and perhaps rests 
on the queer brown seals sunning themselves 
on the rocks, and looking so much a part of 
them that, but for their sudden disappearance 
into the water, one would not dream they 
were anything else. Yet they come in such 
numbers to one of the rocky little coves of the 
island near the sea-wall that the bay has 
taken their name to itself. Nearing the 
wharf again, the view at the sunset hours is 
very charming, when the sky is reddening 
over the golden-domed hill, the crown of Bos- 
ton, and the gulls are flying away seaward, 
while the sails of vessels at anchor or sailing 
home brighten with color until their very 
hulls seem all ablaze. As the sun falls lower 
the blue hills grow grayer and grayer while 
the twilight steals over them, until they are 
lost in haze, and the murmur of the sea alone 
remains to charm the night. 


—_—_— 16 
MAKING OUR FRIENDS AT HOME. 


Is it possible for our friend to “just make 
himself at home,” in our house, as we so often 
invite and enjoin him to do? Something de- 
pends, no doubt, on the friend, but more, we 
think, on the home. If the guest be incap- 
able of forgetting his own home, and given 
to contrasting unfavorably everything that is 
unlike it in others, or if he be one of the un- 
adaptive sort,—who is never at ease when out 
of his accustomed haunts, or if he (more fre- 
quently, perhaps, this is she!) only goes about 
among friends to be “ entertained,’—in such 
case, you can’t well make him at home, nor 
avoid wishing him there! 

On the other hand, if you desert the pleas- 
ant family quarters and plant your friend 
amid the unused fineries of the stiff “ best 
room ;” if you keep the children on dress 
parade, and break up all their wonted good 
times; if you palpably make a decided dif- 
ference in the family fare, as if your friend 
came to learn the qualifications of your cook 
or to judge of your ability to “ keep a hotel ;” 
‘if, in a word, your every-day domestic life is 
‘so broken up that having a guest implies a 
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complete change in the internal arrangements 
and economies of the household,—he cannot, 
if a sensible and sensitive person, feel himself 
“at home,” for he will perceive that you are 
not. 

Think what being “at home” means to 
yourself, and try to let your guest have some- 
thing of that feeling. You require a certain 
liberty and an atmosphere of naturalness for 
your contentment ; a knowledge that you are 
not making any undue work or worry, and a 


sort of slippers-and-dressing-gown freedom of 


deportment, for your comfort. You don’t 
want your down-sitting and up-rising too 
much planned out for you. You expect to 
be courteous and agreeable and punctual, and 
to practise the rest of the household virtues 
as much as in you lies, but you don’t want to 
talk at mark all the time, nor to have every- 
thing give way for your entertainment. There 
isn’t a better rule of politeness and hospitali- 
¥ in the world than the rule called “ golden.” 

he trouble is that we keep it too much for 
ethical or “great moral” questions, instead 


of turning it to use in the every-day affairs of 


life. We can best enable our friends to make 
themselves at home by keeping it home-like 
for them.— Christian Register. 





From the Christian Register. 
FICHTE ON LYING. 


To defend the “lie of necessity” is, of all 
perversions, the worst ; the defender thereby 


exposes the essentially depraved character of 


his mental processes. That a lie should even 
so much as occur to you as a possible mode 
of escape from certain embarrassments, and 


that you should then seriously consider 


whether it may not be allowable to make use 
of it,—this is the true source of your per- 
verseness. We have by nature no impulse 
toward lying, for nature takes the straightest 
course to enjoyment. The moral conscious- 
ness knows no lie. To arrive at such a con- 
ception requires something positively evil,— 
a deliberate search for some crooked way, 
and an avoidance of the direct courses which 
are open to us. To the upright man no such 
way of escape ever occurs; and had it de- 
pended on him, no thought of a lie would 
ever have been introduced among human 
ideas, nor would the discussion of the morality 
of the “lie of necessity” ever have formed a 
part of a system of ethics. 

The well-known illustration of the schools 
may make our thoughts clearer: A man pur- 
sued by his enemy with a drawn dagger hides 
himself in your presence. His enemy comes 
up, and asks where he is. If you tell the 
truth, an innocent man is murdered ; there- 
fore, so some conclude, you must tell a lie. 





But how is it that these hasty reasoners rush 
so quickly to the crooked way, when so many 
possibilities are open to them on the straight 
path? In the first place, why should you tell 
the questioner either the truth or a lie? Why 
not some third alternative? For example, that 
you are not bound to give him any answer, 
that he seems to have a very evil purpose in 
his question, that you advise him in all kind- 
ness to give it up, that, besides this, you will 
take the part of the pursued and defend him 
at the risk of your own life, which, moreover, 
it is your absolute duty to do. But in that 
case, you urge, his rage would be turned 
against you. And how, I pray, does it hap- 
pen that you calculate only upon this one 
result? Since a second one is certainly among 
the possibilities,—namely, that yor adver- 
sary, struck with the justice and the boldness 
of your resistance, may withdraw from the 
pursuit of his enemy, allow his feelings to 
grow cooler, and be willing to come to terms 
with him. Butsuppose that he should attack 
oe Why will you at all events avoid that? 
or it is your unquestionable duty to protect 
the fugitive with your own body, since, when- 
ever human life is in danger, you no longer 
have any right to think of the security of 
your own. And now it plainly appears that 
the immediate object of your lie was not to 
save your neighbor’s life, but only to come 
out of this affair with a whole skin; and, 
moreover, yours was no actual danger, but 
only one of two possible cases. It seems, then, 
that you were willing to lie merely to avoid 
the remote possibility of coming to harm! 
Suppose, however, that he attacks you, 
does it necessarily follow that you are over- 
powered by the attack, and that no other 
alternative is possible? According to the 
supposition, the fugitive has hidden himself 
in your immediate vicinity: you are now in 
danger,‘and he is obliged by gratitude, as 
well as by a general sense of duty, to hasten 
to your assistance. What right have you to 
assume decidedly that he will not do this? 
Or suppose he does not come to your help, 
yet you have gained time by your resistance, 
and it may chance that others will come to 
support you. If, after all, nothing of the 
kind happens, and you must fight alone, why, 
then, are you so sure of being defeated? You 
do not allow for the strength which even your 
body may receive from the firm resolution to 
tolerate absolutely nothing that is wrong, as 
well as from the enthusiasm of a righteous 
cause: nor do you take into account the 
weakness which may come over your adver- 
sary, through his confusion and a conscious- 
ness that his cause is unjust. In the worst 
case, you can only die; and death releases 
you from all further obligation to the assailed 
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man, while at the same time it saves you from 
the danger of a lie. 


Tue love of God is not a dream. It does 
not rise only in the solitary musing breast. 
It is cultivated and exercised by the mind 
intent on good, in the hours of business, and 
even in the seasons of relaxation. It is a 

rinciple which will grow with us and be as 
arge as our life. It will shape our actions, 
it will elevate our employments, it will make 
us retain our freshness, it will give us an 
everlasting youth.—Simmons. 


Far out of sight, while yet the flesh enfolds us, 
Lies the far country where our hearts abide, 
And of its bliss is nought more wondrous told 


us 
Than these few words, ‘‘Thou shalt be sat- 
isfied.’’— Anonymous. 


ITEMS. 


THE recent visit of the Emperor and Em- 
press of Russia to St. Petersburg was attended 
with extraordinary precautions. 


THE President has ordered the removal of 
Marshal Henry and other government officers 
of the District of Columbia for interfering 
with the administration of justice in the Star 
Route cases. 


More than 8,000 articles which have accu- 
mulated in the Dead Letter Office in Wash- 
ington will be sold at auction, beginning on 
the 4th inst. The articles include jewelry, 
books, toilet articles, ‘‘ and almost everything 
that could possibly be sent through the 
mails. 


A TELEGRAM dated .from Archangel, Rus- 
sia, on the 23d ult., states: ‘‘An official de- 
spatch from the Petschora district confirms 
the recent report that the Danish Polar explo- 
ring steamer Djmphna is enclosed in the ice 
at Waigatz. She will winter there. Her crew 
is in a good condition of health, and the ship 
has on Sond an ample supply of provisions.”’ 


Ir has been decided by the Post-office De- 
partment to admit to the mails as fourth-class 
matter ‘“‘dried prunes, compressed tongue, 
boned turkey, and other canned meats, put 
up in soldered tin cans, not to weigh over four 

unds. The Dominion postal authorities 

ave decided that ‘‘ newspapers addressed to 
the United States and mailed from the office 
of publication, including specimens, may go 
free of postage.” 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS.—Venus is in infe- 
rior conjunction with the Sun and passes 
across the Sun’s face on Fourth-day, 6th inst. 
The transit will begin over the whole United 
States at nearly the same minute of absolute 
time, although, owing to errors in the tables 
of Venus, the prediction for the time of begin- 
ning may vary a minute. The principal 
phases are as follows, in Washington mean 
time: 

First contact 

First internal contact 

Second internal contact 

Last COntact........ccrserseees eovsenee 
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Observers must ascertain the longitude of 
their places of observation from Washington, 
and the local time will easily be found, re- 
membering that every degree of longitude 
makes a difference of four minutes in time; 
if the place be east of Washington the time 
will be later, if it be west the time will be ear- 
lier. A more detailed notice of the transit will 
be found in Friends’ Intelligencer, No. 39, 
date Eleventh month 11th, 1882. 


NOTICES. 


A Conference of the “Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education,” with the Teachers 
and Committees of Friends’ Schools and others 
interested, will be held on Seventh day, the 
9th of Twelfth month, 1882, at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 
o’clock. 

The questions to be considered are: 

Ist. What is teaching, and what constitutes 
a good teacher? 

2d. What are the best methods of teaching 
arithmetic? Wm. WADE GRIscoMm, Clerk. 


The Visiting Committee of Abington First- 
day School Union meets at Byberry on First- 
day, Twelfth month 3d, at the close of their 
morning meeting. Friends interested are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

CHARLES Bonp, Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION 
Will meet in Girard avenue Meeting-House _ 
on Sixth-day evening, Twelfth mo. 8th, at 8 
o’clock. Reports from the various schools are 
desired, and Friends are solicited to show by 
their attendance that they feel an interest in a 
movement which, if rightly conducted, will be 
of so much import tothe future of our Religious 
Society. Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Meets on Fourth-day evening, Twelfth mo. 
6th, at 8 o’clock, in the room of the Peace So- 
ciety, 813 Arch street; general attendance of 
members desirable. 

W.J. JENKS, President. 
Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk. 


A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association will be held in Friends’ Parlor, 
No. 1520 Race street, on Seventh-day evening 
the 2d inst., at 8 o’clock. 


W. HEACOCE, Clerk. 
BI-CENTENNIAL. 

The establishment of a Meeting at Abing- 
ton, Pa. will be commemorated by a meeting 
in the meeting-house at that place on First- 
day afternoon, Twelfth mo. 3d, at 2. P.M. 
John M. Broomall and others are expected to 
address it. General invitation extended. 

QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Prairie Grove, Marietta, Ia. 
Salem, Woodbury, N. J. 
Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Fishing Creek, H. Y. M., Mill- 
ville, Pa. 
Scipio, North street, N. Y, 


12th mo. 4, 
“ 7 


4c 14, 
-* $1 


“é 30, 





